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THE cleanest, smartest and most self-reliant men are enthus- 
iastic decorators, for decoration is nothing more or less 
than the reducing to complete order the heterogeneous 
belongings of the man of the nineteenth century. This is the 
prime purpose of a journal like The Decorator and 
Furnisher. 



INFORMATION that will make our home surroundings more 
comfortable, more artistic and more eDJoyable, will cer- 
tainly make life more worth living, and such information can 
be obtained in the pages of The Decorator and Furnisher. 
He who studies its pages will assuredly be lifted to a higher, 
plane of existence. 

INTERIOR decoration has more elaimB upon it than the 
[ mere pleasure to the eye which it affords. Its influences 
are far-reaching, and are a kind of medicine for nervous 
troubles. The increase of pleasure derived from the most 
satisfactory surroundings has been been followed by a marked 
improvement in general health. Hence The Decorator and 
Furnisher is a journal of hygiene as well as of art. 

WE are constantly deploring the growing tendency of man- 
kind to crowd into cities, and, on the other hand, we 
object to the dull monotony of life in the country; but 
whether we live in the city or country, life will he enjoyable to 
the man or woman who gives practical expression to the. 
beauties of decoration that are described and illustrated in The 
Decorator and Furnisher. 

THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER is a journal that 
reflects the various changes that occur in the decorative 
fashions, and it does this with a skill and comprehension 
of the science and art of house furnishing that easily place it 
ahead of all similar publications in this particular line. The 
magic of beautiful interior surroundings is the burden of its 
discourse, and from its pages there radiates a spirit of beauty 
that cannot fail to humanize and decorate our entire civiliza- 
tion. The articles on the decorative styles, and the description 
and delineation of the application of these styles to interior 
decoration, by well known artists and writers, animated by the 
happiest inspirations, are month by month presented to its 
readers. 
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A WRITER in Harpers Weekly so well expresses our views 
of the prevailing fashions in furnishiDg dining-rooms with 
high- back chairs that we quote bis remarks: "Dining- 
room chairs ought to be thoroughly comfortable, but nothing is 
gained by making them high enough to support the head, or 
in running little steeples up along each side of them in the 
vicinity of the sitter's ears. The head is too busy in the din- 
ing-room to need much support. If the chair backs reach up 
to the shoulder blades they are quite high enough. If they go 
farther than that they tempt diners to slumber at the table, 
which is bad manners. Another objection to the very high 
backed chairs is that waiters or waitresses of ordinary stature 
find them a serious hindrance to the prompt distribution of 
food. A short waitress cannot take a short cut over a chair 
back four or five feet high. She must steer her dishes around 
the corners of such chairs, and that is more of an inconvenience 
and detriment to good waiting than most diners realize. One 
day this summer at a hotel where high-backed, twin-spire chairs 
prevailed, a waiting datnsel made a pathetic complaint of the 
extreme weariness she had in her arms because of the constant 
lifting of dishes over the high backs of the dining-room 
chairs." 

THERE are two kinds of interior house decoration, namely, 
society decoration and domestic decoration. Society dec- 
oration has its sole origin in a life of social ambition, and 
in the present, whilst the purely domestic type indicates the 
decoration of a home which contains all that is dearest to us. 
In practical decoration these two types require distinctive 
treatment. The residences of wealthy people belonging to 
society, whose semi-public life destroys to a large extent the 
home sentiment, are usually decorated in accordance with a 
given style, the home feeling being sacrificed to the sur- 
roundings of other periods of life and thought. Thus these 
stately interiors, in accordance with the fashion of the hour, 
become Renaissance, Louis Quinze, Louis Seize, Empire, 
Romanesque, Chippendale, Colonial, etc. The basis of such 
decoration is a constant desire of the wealthy to possess some- 
thing really fine and fashionable, and thanks to such desire, 
decorative art flourishes to a larger extent than it would other- 
wise do if wealth simply sought to create a home. 

BUT really, why should we in this day and hour live up to 
any other spirit than our own, making it the style of 
styles? This eternal reproduction of things that are old 
and foreign— although very beau.iful— is it not the death of all 
vital expression of own our life ? Why this perpetual Renais- 
sance of bygone styles ? Why a museum of old French and 
Flemish tapestries, when for the gold so exported clever 
brains, willing hands, and earnest hearted souls at home are 
waiting, hungering, to create for the people of this century 
and country a perfectly modern environment ? Granted that 
these old things awaken a host of romantic memories, must 
we for this reason avoid laying the foundation for future as- 
sociations quite as sweet to posterity. 

WHILE we declaim against anything in the nature of a 
counterfeit or reproduction, it must not be forgotten 
that in modern American furniture there is, in method 
of production and completeness of detail, a style that is not to 
be found elsewhere, and possibly, in this direction, there is be- 
ing ingrafted upon European ideas, the twigs and blossoms of 
an absolutely new idea, that will, one day, grow into something 
greater than the world has yet seen. When we think of 
our richly caparisoned and elegantly equipped vestibule 
trains, and the actual usefulness of the great proportion of 
our economic furniture, particularly the large and increasing 
department of combination furniture, it must be admitted 11 at 
we have produced something, from an economic standpoint, 
apart from aesthetic purity of style, that outranks anything yet 
produced in any other country. 



THE vast ingenuity of our people, in the production of 
modern machinery, is being moie and more utilized in the 
manufacture of low cost furniture, until, nowadays, an 
entire suite, of pleasing design and finish, can be produced for less 



than a week's wages of a mechanic. This, from the American 
standpoint, is a style of economy and convenience, combined 
with the prevailing fashion for this or that European style. As 
American handiwork becomes developed, the latter element will 
become divorced more and more from the former, until at last 
it will assume a form wholly indigeneous and original, which 
other countries will earnestly desire to emulate. 

GIVEN ahouse which is intended to be a home, in the highest 
and best sense of the word, the furnishings will be a 
production of such modern creations as will give a maxi- 
mum' of comfort irrespective of any particular style. In fact, in 
such a case, a minutely correct interpretation of any lash ion- 
able style of decoration would be a mistake. In such cases the 
fashion of furnishing should adapt itself to the use of the room 
to the times we live in, and in particular to the individuality 
of the owner or occupant. If fashion be carried beyond this 
line, the home feeling becomes sacriGced to display and affecta- 
tion, the decoration losing all sense of homely rest and indi- 
vidual ownership. 

THE bygone dynasties of art have ruled long enough. Enter 
their legitimate successors, the newer dynasties of modern 
modesty, economy and sweetness in decorative expression. 
Whether we wish our interiors to be a series of artistic tableaux 
or simply comfortable retreat, suited to- our intimate needs, let 
the style bespeak the independence of the Occidental spirit. 
As the pagans of old embraced Christianity, let our people and 
our decorators embrace the living spirit of the times, and not the 
wau ghosts of a dead past, and clothe this glorious being with a 
raiment abundant, rare and beautiful. Give it a tabernacle of 
lasting and beautiful decoration such as did the Hebrews their 
Holy Place, and the Greeks the shrines of their gods. 



ONE of our Western readers writes us to inquire if the 
present fashion in mural decoration is to paper the walls 
only to the picture railing, leaving the frieze above the 
same and the ceiling entirely in white. This method of dec- 
oration is one that is largely adapted in the West, and does 
not prevail to any extent in the East. Without in any sense 
wishing to draw a line between our Eastern and Western 
people on this or any other topic, we cannot but admit that 
there is nothing more barbarous in interior decoration than 
covering the wall space with an all over wall-paper pattern, 
leaving the frieze and ceiling devoid of ornament. This 
method is pursued by men who know nothing of decorative 
art, and have never made a study of decorative require- 
ments of an interior. 

The wall occupies the same relation to the ceiling as a 
pillar does to the roof of a building ; it is not only an enclos- 
ure, but also a support. The Greeks, who are still our masters 
in decorative art, never profaned their pillars with ornament, 
leaving the capitals naked. On the contrary, the body of the 
pillar being the part that does the work of supporting both 
the capital and the roof, or pediment above same, ought, 
strictly speaking, not to be ornamented, but the greatest amount 
of ornament ought to be lavished on the capital or frieze . and 
the mouldings of the ceiling and roof overhead. 

This system is nature's own method of decoration, for 
nature scarcely ever decorates the working parts of animals, 
such as the beaks of birds or their legs, all else being decorated 
in a lavish manner. Considering the wall as a pillar unrolled, a 
highly proper method of decoration would be to leave the 
wall space quite bare, and lavish ornament on both frieze and 
ceiling including the cove between. This is entirely reversing 
the decorative scheme referred to. 

The ceiling of an interior, not being required to support 
furniture or pictures, and being always in evidence, is naturally 
the spot where the finest decorative effects should obtain, and 
the frieze for this reason also requires decorative treatment. 
In fact the real principle of decorating an interior is to start 
with a plainly tinted dado, increasing the effects of form and 
color as we approach the frieze, culminating our greatest 
effects in the frieze, cove and border of ceiling panel, and al- 
lowing the decorative wave to die off at the centre of the 
ceiling. This is the most appropriate, classic and altogether 
desirable method of interior mural decoration. 



